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Concerning Cobham 


HE book Cobham was reading dropped from between 
 < finges and fell back downward on the deck where 
it lay, it’s leaves fluttering to and fro with the motion of 
the ship. Cobham did not pick it up, but sat quite still, 
his lips parted, his eyes staring out across the water. From 
the other side of the skylight came a woman’s voice, high 
and loud, with an undercurrent of scorn in it. 

“T can’t understand,” it was saying, “he was such a nice 
boy —a coward.” 

“ Oh, I say, Mrs. Ludkins,” put in a man, “ we do n’t use 
that term.” 

“ Well /do. He should be spanked, instead of just court- 
martialed. I —” the voice sank to a more conversational 
tone and finally died away amid a burst of laughter. 

Cobham shut his teeth with a click and picked up his 
book. The print danced before his eyes. He drew a cigar 
from his pocket and lit it, smoking with quick, short puffs. 
His mood was savage. He longed to take Mrs. Ludkins’ 
fair and well preserved throat between his hands and crush 
it into silence. The fool, she had brought back the “ ter- 
ror” which he had tried to forget ; brought it back so that 
he could not forget. He felt a keen sympathy for the man 
she was talking about. Who he was he did not know, but 
a bondof shame united them. Poor chap, sympathy could 
not help him now, his character was in the hands of too 
many Mrs. Ludkinses. 

“In love. In love,” chanted some one in his ear, “ or 
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else extremely sea sick.” And the lady in question fluttered 
to a neighboring steamer chair and sat down. Cobham 
regarded her through half closed eyelids and remained silent. 

“You ’re entertaining,” remarked Mrs. Ludkins. She 
took the novel from his hands and began to turn the pages. 
Cobham had set his mind on being disagreeable. A foolish 
decision, for not only did Mrs. Ludkins, as wife of the senior 
major, take great interest in youthful lieutenants, but she 
had the ear of her husband, who in his turn had influence. 
She was past thirty. Her pride was sensitive. 

“T’m not capable of carrying ona monologue,” she said 
at length acridly. 

“ No?” ina tone of polite surprise. 

Mrs. Ludkins flushed, considered this remark and then 
turned all her battery of charms on Cobham. The next 
fifteen minutes were agony for him. His own thoughts 
were far too engrossing to admit of any other. He sought 
refuge in an armor of abstraction. He was dimly conscious 
once of being very rude and of exclaiming shortly, ‘“‘ How 
sad!” when the lady murmured, “she thought her poor, 
dear Tom was bearing his years wonderfully,” a gentle 
hint that she was much the junior of the senior major ; 
but the rest of the conversation escaped him. His “ter- 
ror” was gripping him by the throat and ringing in his 
ears was a refrain, a foolish, dreadful refrain ; “you Bobby 
Cobham, you ’ll be spanked by the whole world, like the 
man that woman talked of.” 

At length Mrs. Ludkins, having failed to elicit an intel- 
ligent reply, fluttered away in a cloud of anger. “ Really, 
that young lieutenant thing, called Cobham,” she told a 
friend, “is the rudest person I have ever seen.” Her wrath 
was just, for when with the inexperienced, she kindly 
talked the language of flirtation in words of one syllable, 
which even the most ordinary young man could understand. 
And ordinary Cobham was not. His imagination was by 
far too active. It had bothered him from the time he was 
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first able to construe a white bedstead into a ghost ora 
garden wall at night into a hobgoblin. 

Relieved of Mrs. Ludkins’ presence, Cobham left his 
chair and walked with steady step to his cabin. Once in 
his narrow berth, he buried his head in the pillow and lay 
thinking. After a little he sat up leaning on his elbow, 
his face white and lined with pain. Fora moment he re- 
mained so, then crossed to the dressing case and thrusting his 
hand under a pile of clothing, drew out a revolver, cocked 
it and turned it toward his head. The muzzle fascinated 
him. Swaying with the motion of the ship, he stood look- 
ing down the black tube. Once, twice, his finger trembled 
on the trigger. Then, of a sudden dizzy and sick, he let 
down the safety cock and fell back into the berth where he 
lay shaking and afraid. 

Afraid, he told himself, to make a good end, preferring a 
disgraceful death in some hidden corner of the earth. So 
far he had kept his shame secret; but soon it would be 
public property. The whole world would know that he, 
last of a line of gentlemen, was a coward, morally, physi- 
cally and tothe core. ‘ And the whole world would spank 
him .... he hoped Mrs. Ludkins would n’t.” This was 
rather funny. He laughed and worn out closed his eyes. 
Presently he went to sleep. 

This then—the knowledge that he was a coward — was 
the “terror” that walked beside Cobham wherever he went. 
The pathetic part was that he realized its presence so fully 
and fought against it and at least, in his struggle to 
conquer was as brave as could be desired. In fact, it 
seemed a thing entirely apart from the rest of his nature, 
an exotic growth implanted in his splendid, healthy, young 
body. And why it should be there was the puzzle of his 
existence. 

At a pitiably early age, before he even knew what the 
word coward meant, he had discovered that a vital some- 
thing was lacking in his make up. The comments of his 
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schoolmates did not tend to lessen this idea. As he grew 
older his life became a constant endeavor to conceal his 
failing. He would have given a pretty sum to have escaped 
going to West Point, but lacked the courage to tell his 
father the truth, and nothing short of that could have pre- 
vented the colonel from sending him. That he managed 
to survive the four years without detection seemed a marvel. 
Every day he expected his classmates to discover how his 
knees knocked together and how his tongue cleaved to the 
roof of his mouth, each time he was called upon to meet 
a crisis. 

Once he had almost betrayed himself, when a horse fell 
on him in the riding school and broke his arm. He had 
whimpered and groaned for fully a minute before he re- 
alized where he was. 

This incident so weighed on his mind that he began a 
systematic attempt to train the few seeds of courage he 
might possess. There was a high water-tower near the 
place where he spent his long vacation. Around its top 
ran a narrow, unfenced platform. On this he walked every 
morning to the delight of an audience of farm hands who 
gaped and stared and thought him a lunatic or perhaps a 
man from the circus. It was difficult work at first and he 
almost hoped a false step would end his career and leave 
his memory wreathed in a glory of fool-hardiness. But he 
was afraid to take the plunge and in time was able to 
make the journey without a tremor. The resulting joy 
was short lived; he realized that after all this was only 
a single test and, although he had schooled himself to dizzy 
heights, his courage in other particulars was still deficient. 
More drastic experiments were not at all successful. He 
cut his hand to see blood flow and promptly went desper- 
ately sick. 

Despite these morbid and sometimes suicidal tendencies, 
Cobham, when he forgot himself, was a normal and chee r- 
ful young person. He had all the average cadet’s aff ection 
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for any thing in frills and furbelows and took such interest 
in his studies that when he was graduated, he stood third 
man in his class. 

The colonel, at word of this, remembering his own 
twenty-third, many years before, secretly wept tears of joy 
and left the paper on the table of the United Service 
Club where all his friends with sons might read and 
wax envious. To cover his emotion he sent a telegram: 
“Wretched, sir, wretched—you should have had first.” 
At that moment his youthful combination of Minerva and 
Mars was on the point of resigning his commission, but 
lacked the courage to face public opinion. 

So it is easy to see why Second Lieutenant “ Bobby” 
Cobham, temporarily attached to the Fourteenth United 
States Cavalry, was not a happy man, despite the faet that 
he was off on active service and despite the smile which 
he wore on all occasions. 

In the matter of the smile he had been successful and it 
takes courage of a certain kind to wear a mask for fifteen 
years. Now he had wearied of it as a man will who has 
worn one too long. As the days of the voyage passed, his 
cheerfulness decreased and he became noticeably sullen, a 
condition Mrs. Ludkins put down to his being in love, not 
however with herself. He even got so low as not to care 
how many knots the ship made a day, although each knot 
was taking him nearer to inevitable disgrace ; long before, 
he had passed the stage of cursing a fate that had made 
him a gentleman with a standard of ethics. 

The excitement of the arrival at Manila failed to lessen 
his “terror.” On the contrary it tended to heighten it. 
The constant sight of men in blue and kahki emphasized 
the fact that he was a pariah, a creature of another race 
and breed. The Luneta, glittering with officers and their 
wives of a sunny afternoon, appealed to him as a symbol 
of the army whose shoulder straps he was soon to disgrace. 
The club, a meeting place of sun browned, straight limbed 
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men each and every one accredited heroes, grew unbearable. 
They were particularly nice to him, because he was young 
and good to look upon, and the son of dear, old Colonel 
Cobham who had lost an arm fighting Indians, God bless 
him; and this made it doubly hard to endure. He was 
sure some evening he would go mad and eternally disgrace 
his regiment and himself by throwing a carafe at one of 
their kindly, smiling faces. His quarters were even worse. 
There he had continually to keep watch over his body lest 
it should rise in the small hours and run up and down the 
street, crying out “I am a coward, God help me, a coward!” 

On the fifth day, or to be more accurate the fifth night, 
of his stay at Manila, a dreadful thing happened to him. 
Most men would have thought it a piece of great good 
fortune —at least, all the younger officers of the 11th 
and certain of the older said it was, with an ill attempt to 
conceal their jealousy ; but to Cobham in his morbid mood 
it was almost a catastrophe. The rith gave a dance, to 
which he was invited and the first person he saw when he 
entered the ball room was the daughter of Colonel and 
Mrs. Van Nostrand. The daughter of Colonel and Mrs. 
Van Nostrand was tall and gray eyed and had a certain 
trick of looking at you that made married men wonder 
why they had rushed into wedlock and filled unmar- 
ried men with a desire to do so. Cobham had met her 
once before, when she was very young with long, thin legs 
and her hair in a plait down her back. He improved the 
acquaintance by doing that next to impossible thing, fall- 
ing in love at first or rather second sight. His suit was 
successful, sufficiently so, at any rate, to arouse the enmity 
of the aforesaid younger and older officers, who stood in cor- 
ners and sulked, while Cobham danced Miss Van Nostrand 
and fanned Miss Van Nostrand and carried Miss Van Nos- 
trand off to the moonlit porch to talk. 

There is no telling what the end might have been if a 
certain major had not come out and claimed a dance. He 
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found the two sitting in a dark corner, with their heads 
close together comparing stories of early youth—so the 
matter was very serious. 

Cobham reached his quarters he was in a high degree 
of bliss. Then spent a pitiable night. It consisted 
chiefly of sitting at a window, smoking cigarette after 
cigarette and calling himself evil names. What right 
had he, a man soon to be branded with the worst name in 
the Anglo-Saxon vocabulary, to make love to a straight- 
limbed, clear-cut, brave-eyed girl? Surely he had forfeited 
the last claim to the title of a gentleman. There was only 
one consolation, she would never speak to him after his 
disgrace. Was it a consolation? He felt himself to be 
very much alone in a big world full of stars and palm- 
thatched roofs. He pitied himself intensely, until he re- 
membered that this was the last refuge of the cowardly. 
Then he went to bed and dreamed troubled dreams of brave- 
eyed girls and white-faced young lieutenants fleeing from 
hosts of brown men armed with bolos. 

The following day orders came for the 14th to move to 
the front, news which caused Sergeant McCarthy, of Cob- 
ham’s company, who had spent his early life in Virginia, 
to swear joyfully and then pray (a thing he had not done 
in twenty years) that he might be spared long enough to 
kill at least a dozen “niggers.” Sergeant McCarthy’s natu- 
ral feelings had hitherto been cruelly suppressed by the 
laws of a civilized nation. 

Before the 14th knew it, they were on the firing line and 
before the delightful shock of this discovery was fully 
realized, a small part of them had stumbled into one of the 
prettiest ambuscades of the year. To do this was a favorite 
trick of the 14th’s—a tradition as old as the regiment. 
Wherever there was a trap, they would fall into it and then 
fight their way out with great glory to their battle flag and 
much harm to their ranks. 

The affair happened in this way — Cobham had been sent 
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out with a party of scouts. As far as was known there was 
not a Filipino within twenty miles, in that direction, but 
the “tired man” in command had learned much caution 
from two years of experience. The little party acting 
on their orders proceeded with elaborate wariness through 
the jungle. So, in single file they went, until they came to 
a river, shallow and broad, with high, sloping banks on 
either side. Trees and vines hung down touching the 
water. A halt was made and the opposite bank closely in- 
spected. There was not a sign of hostile life and nothing 
to disturb the quiet, except the calls of birds and the famil- 
iar forest noises. 

Leading the way Cobham plunged in and his command 
followed, knee deep in the brown water. They were half 
way across, wading carelessly. Suddenly the woods spoke. 
Little balls of smoke, with red in them like cotton afire 
sprang out in a long line from the bank, hung for an in- 
stant and then met and drifted skyward. There was a 
crackling as of burning underbrush, a humming as of tele- 
graph wires overhead and, around them, a churning up of 
the water, as if with the first drops of a thunder storm. 

Cobham’s heart stood still and then leaped into the back 
of his brain. Lights danced before his eyes and his knees 
gave way until he thought he shonld fall. Presently, the 
earth reeled aud went totally black. 

Cobham recovered consciousness, with the feeling that 
something had snapped within him ; there seemed to bea 
weight of moulten iron on his left shoulder. A wild, ani- 
mal fear possessed him. He half turned torun, and then,— 
as if some other part of him was battling for his soul, he 
saw quite clearly his father’s face, wrinkled and scarred. 
Behind were other faces, with well made lips and firm set 
jaws. He knew them: they were gentlemen and— his an- 
cestors. ‘They were there a moment and then gone and in 
their place stood a girl with brown hair and brown eyes, a 


smile on her lips. 
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The mists faded. A coolness refreshing as a shower 
bath swept over Cobham. He raised his head. He was 
astonished to find the bullets still zip—zipping about him. 
He did not realize how short a time it had taken him to go 
to purgatory and return. Sergeant McCarthy was standing 
beside him, with one arm about his waist and with the 
other, carefully and deliberately emptying a revolver into 
the bushes of the opposite bank. No one else was within 
sight. This puzzled Cobham—‘“ Why, what the devil ’s 
the matter ?”’ he stammered. 

“You ’ve got flesh wound—in shoulder —sir—I think 
their first fire took seven — then all went—except Reardon 
and Smith—I sent ’em back to take care of the rest— you 
would n’t go—could n’t make you — shooting damn well— 
begging your pardon—for Filipinos.” All this in staccato 
sentences punctuated by shots from the sergeant’s revolver. 

“Would n’t go. Could n’t make you.” The words were 
sweet in Cobham’s ears and made him wish that he was 
always in a semi-conscious state. A bullet flew past and 
neatly whipped his hat from head. Again his knees be- 
gan to tremble and the sweat to stand out on his brows. 
He must run. He—a splendid fancy struck him, a nice 
and accurate way to train his courage; besides, he was be- 
ginning to get coldly and maliciously angry with the men 
who were trying to pick him off. He drew his revolver. 
“Tm quite wel] now, thank you, McCarthy,” he said with 
a desperate effort to keep his lips from trembling ‘Go back 
to the shore and wait for me.” 

Then with even step, like a man measuring a distance, he 
advanced towards the smoke-fringed woods. McCarthy 
snorted indignantly and followed. They came to within 
two feet of the bank and opened fire. The opposing rifles 
were silent, their owners probably being then on their knees 
praying with frightened breath to be delivered from the terri- 
ble, white-faced Americanos. When their cartridges were 
exhausted, the two men turned and slowly retreated. Im- 
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mediately the brown men recovered and began to fire at the 
contemptuous backs of the enemy. Cobham’s back belied 
his mood. His shoulder throbbed and he had a sensation 
at the base of his neck as if ice bandages were being ap- 
plied to that tender spot. It was with tremendous difficulty 
that he prevented his legs from running away with him. 
Instinctively a childhood quick step, much used in 
dark hallways, came to him; he found himself marching in 
time to, “I ’m not afraid. I’m not afraid.” But he was— 
so much so, that he was three-quarters of the way across 
before he noticed that Sergeant McCarthy was not with 
him. He looked back and saw a grizzled head and a pair 
of blue shoulders just appearing above the surface of the 
water. For amomenta nasty thought came into his mind. 
Five feet away lay safety, to retrace his steps meant fully 
ten more minutes as a human target. Even Filipinos 
could not keep on missing forever. He turned and fairly 
flew back, dreading what might happen if he thought any 
longer. 

McCarthy’s head was rolling from side to side. “ My leg,” 
he groaned. Cobham stooped towards him—a sudden 
agony ran up the wounded arm—a fine fountain of red 
was bubbling through the torn kahki about his wrist. 
With an effort he swung the little Irishman across his 
shoulder and started back. How far away the bank was, 
it seemed to recede with every step he took. Finally he 
weakened and losing the slow step he had determined upon, 
raced, faint and panting, through the shoals and up the 
incline. 

Half an hour afterwards, a blood-smeared, delirious spec- 
tre, bearing an unconscious man on his shoulder staggered 
past the sentries into the main street of the village. 

The story leaked out, as stories of the kind will, prob- 
ably through the voluble, Irish tongue of Sergeant Mc- 
Carthy, who lay on his cot in the hospital, and all day 
long told the tale to those who would listen, each time with 
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gtaphic and original embellishments. It began to be talked 
about in Manila and was there the subject of much wrang- 
| ling. The artillery, who were jealous, remarked “Re- 
diculous—absurd. The boy must have gone mad.” To 
which the cavalry replied with heat. “That they knew 
some people who had best keep out of the sun, if it effected 
them so, they could n’t tell a brave man when they saw one.” 
In time, after investigation had exonerated him from 
blame in leading his men into an ambuscade, word was 
brought to Cobham that he had been mentioned in dis- 
patches, for “distinguished gallantry.” He read the paper 
over and over, then put it, carefully folded, under his pil- 
low and lay staring up at the ceiling. It was later on the 
same day, that unable to contain himself longer, he con- 
fessed his misery to acertain girl. But the girl, laying 
her finger on his lips, said, ‘Do n’t, Bobby dear. Even if 
it’s true, which I do n’t believe, it’s all over and done with 

now,” and somehow Cobham knew she spoke the truth. 
Maxwell S. Burt. 





To Kipling—Poet of Energy 


In the tense world of ever changing things, 
Where sweep the restless tides of human strife, 
And Man is Man, nor cares a jot for kings, 

Or other puppets of this mortal life ; 

Where life is fiercely earnest and is rife 

With val’rous deeds, which clanging go 

Down thro’ the centuries’ vivid glow— 
Stands forth a man who roughly sings: 


Sings of the battles of the strong. 

Tells of the men, who as men have fought 

Lover of Right and hater of wrong 

Maker of verse—notes fiercely wrought 

With the might of energy in song— 

’T is Kipling— Master of manliest thought. 

Wm. T. Macintyre 
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A Day in the Lake Country 


N its quaintness, and in the fact that it is not yet spoiled 
ly tourists, the town of Keswick is typically English. 
There are long, quiet streets with old-fashioned houses whose 
gables all point outward and which, like the Italian villages, 
are built over arcades, and there is the regular square with 
its morning assemblage of townspeople talking over the 
news of the day, and its crowd of farmers bringing in their 
produce to sell. There are apple-women extolling their 
wares to would-be purchasers, and hucksters with their 
unintelligable cries seeking to dispose of their goods. Here 
a well-to-do country squire in top boots, and fresh from a 
morning’s gallop, walks smilingly about with a cheery 
word for every one; there a mean looking fellow is hag- 
gling over the last “ha’penny" with some poor hawker. 
The children are everywhere, frightening horses, upsetting 
stands and in the way of everybody. 

To the east of the town there is a broad stretch of low- 
lying meadow and then Derwentwater. We walked down 
to it by a curving road with hedges upon either side. The 
lake is not remarkable for its size but there is a picturesque- 
ness about it that makes it one of the most beautiful in 
England. We walked out upon the Friar’s Crag, a wooded 
point extending into the lake, and from there had a beauti- 
ful view of the little chain of islets which extend down the 
centre of it, and of Skiddaw beyond, the grandest moun- 
tain in Cumberland. It stands at the head of the lake like 
some gigantic octopus whose great arms extend down into 
the quiet waters. 

The next morning dawned clear and, after an early break- 
fast, we took our places in the coach, which was to take us 
to Windermere through the heart of the Lake Country. 
As we mounted the ridge back of the town, we passed a 
pile of Druid remains standing bare and exposed upon the 
hillside, As is the case at Stonehenge, the great slabs of 
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granite stand in concentric circles with a flat altar stone in 
the centre, but here the outer rows were gone and only 
fragments and bases of the rest remain. 

Just beyond, the road took a sudden dip and we descended 
quickly into a bleak and gloomy valley, the magical vale 
of St. John. Lonely and haunted it looked, even in the 
bright light of morning. The hills, which shut it in, rose 
in barren and treeless slopes. Down the valley trickled a 
tiny stream, beside which ran the road. In the centre of 
the scene rose the so-called Castle Rock, which, at first 
sight, might easily be taken for some ancient stronghold 
with its battlemented walls and turrets. It has been de- 
scribed by Scott in his “Bridal of Trierman.” In the tale, 
King Arthur, under the influence of a spell, was detained 
in the castle by an enchantress. When he finally escaped and 

“Back on the fatal castle gazed— 

Nor tower nor donjon could he spy, 

Darkening against the morning sky ; 

But, on the spot where once they frowned, 

The lonely streamlet brawled around 

A tufted knoll, where dimly shone 

Fragments of rock and rifted stone.”’ 
A turn of the valley and this magical rock was gone. The 
scenery grew wilder and we followed the banks of Thirl- 
mere, a deep mountain tarn which, more river than lake, 
extended down the valley. From its banks the land sloped 
gradually upward in stretches of lifeless gray to where the 
precepices enclosing the valley, soared aloft, sheer and 
rugged. The views at this point were inexpressibly beauti- 
ful. The wildness and barrenness of the whole scene lent 
them a peculiarcharm. The gray turn with its hundred 
reflections, the brown hillsides, the bare and storm-beaten 
crest of Helvellyn and, above all, the infinite silence of the 
place, affect one strangely. Soon we came to Dunmail 
Raise, the wildest and most exposed place in all this wild 
valley. It is the rise of ground which marks the boundary 
between Cumberland and Westmoreland. The land slopes 
away beyond it into another valley, and on the crest of the 
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“raise,” beneath a great cairn, is buried Dunmail, the last 
lord of the ancient kingdom of Cumbria. 

Beyond it the scenery began to lose much of its rugged- 
ness. Meadows covered the bottom of the valley and there 
were sheep feeding on the hillsides. We began to passfarms 
and little homesteads, and soon reached Grasmere.” There 
is nothing in the town itself that is of much interest to the 
traveller, although a few straggling cottages, concealed by 
over-hanging masses of trumpet-vine and clematis, and sur- 
rounded by quaint hedges of box and rows of old-fashioned 
flowers, tempt him to pause fora moment. A tiny river 
flowing listlessly between some deserted-looking gardens 
and crossed by a moss-grown hedge, gives him a stronger 
impression of neglect and decay. On its bank, surrounded 
by aged willows, stands the old church. The sunshine 
enters dimly through its windows, and the silence and gloom 
within are oppressive. Every traveller visits the church- 
yard, for Wordsworth is buried there, and Hartley Coleridge, 
the son of the poet. 

A few miles on is Dove Cottage, for many years the 
home of Wordsworth. It overlooks Grasmere Lake, 


“‘A surface cappled o’er with shadows flung 
From brooding clouds.”’ 


Coleridge lived but a few miles beyond. We passed the 
house, hidden in a clump of aged pines and, skirting Rydal- 
water, we came to Windermere beyond. 

It was late in the afternoon when we drove into the town. 
A soft breeze was ruffling the surface of the lake and we 
could not resist a row before dinner. As we started out 
from the shore, the sun was setting behind the mighty 
amphitheatre of mountains which shut in the upper end 
of the lake. Suddenly it dipped beneath the wooded peaks, 
and the red in the west faded into a ruddy glow; “at one 
stride came the dark.” From the distance the faint sound 
of singing came over the water, as we slowly drifted back 
through the gloaming, and night came down over the hills. 
Charles Ames Brooks. 
























































































“While They Shall Live” 


BROAD weary stretch of sizzling sand—sand that 
A scorches the very brow of the eye that strains 
across its waste—sand that reaches, flat and unbroken, 
into the dim distance with a monotony only mercifully 
ended when at the end of the world it rises slowly up and 
mingles with the sky —such is the desert of the Colorado. 
Overhead in the dull blue of the heavens that relentless 
ball of flaming fire, which other places count a blessing, 
here burns with the relentlessness of a curse of God. Not 
a tree nor a flower, not a bird nor a beast is there here; 
even reptiles and creeping things shun this land where the 
very air is choked with heat and the stifling breeze is 
the breath of Death. Only here and there are the bones 
of men —hollow-eyed skulls grinning mockingly —the 
bones of men crazed by the thirst for gold and caught by 
the hand of Hell. 

Yet is it true that where man has ventured before there 
will he go again, and so it is even in this desert, for in the 
midst of all these countless sands, seated upon ragged sad- 
dle-blankets, are four creatures, fleshless-cheeked sunken- 
eyed shadows of men. They too have been lured on by 
the hope of gold, aiding day by day and hour by hour fur- 
ther into the trap of fate. Nearby a solitary horse is crop- 
ping aimlessly at stubby sage bushes which yield him 
grudgingly their shriveled leaves. Before them is a dried- 
up water-hole, shining white with alkali; while miles 
away their eyes can see a lake of cool water with trees and 
grass and shade npon its banks, a very vision of Paradise 
to these lost children of men. But it is only the mirage— 
that western, watery will-o’-the-wisp —and they know well 
that should they try to approach it the waters would but 
roll back, ever receding as they advanced, until exhaustion 
would at length force them to sink down upon the sand 
again. In truth it is the torture of Tantalus! 
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It was past noon and for a long time the four figures had 
sat as though wrappedinthought. But finally one of them 
slowly spoke. 

“Fellows” he began, “we ’ve reached the end of our rope 
and it’s all over but the—but the silence. There’s not 
much grub or water left by now, and yet if one of us were 
to take it all— he might get out alive. And God knows 
three are enough to die!” he added, after a pause, “Shall 
we throw cold hands to see who goes ?” 

The other three men nodded assent. They had come 
far, the heat burning down upon their heads day after 
day —they cared little whether it were life or death that 
awaited them. The one who had spoken drew from his 
pocket a soiled and greasy pack of cards, shuffled them 
and began to deal. They tried to smile as they picked up 
the hands and discarded carelessly. 

“Tt’s a show-down, I guess,” said the dealer as he placed 
his cards face up before the rest. The others followed his 
example and then for a moment the four heads bent with 
reawakened interest over the twenty cards lying on the 
blanket. Finally three of the men arose, walked to where the 
lone horse was standing and led him back to their compan- 
ion, who in the meantime had risen to his feet- Dazedly he 
looked from one to the other but they only motioned him 
to mount. He climbed weakly into the saddle, gathered 
up the reins and silently shook the hands which were held 
out to him. Then he turned his horse’s head and started 
away towards the west — and life. 

He rode slowly, cursing the cards which had given him 
this luck. Should he not have stayed with them to the 
last, should he —and yet, after all, three were surely enough, 
and perhaps he might live to tell how bravely they met 
their fate, and glorify them. Filled with conflicting 
thoughts, he had ridden but a little way when there came 
to his ears the sound of singing and he recognized the 
song he had learned to honor and to love. It was the 
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same one he had sung many a time standing shoulder to 
shoulder with those brave hearts, and it was the song his 
classmates, had sung that last, sad morning at the Junction, 
when bands of steel had separated to the four corners of 
the earth the men whose hearts bonds of love united. There 
came upon him a flood of memories and with it a new re- 
proach for deserting these men, a gnawing at his conscience 
for leaving them to face death without him. He dared 
not look behind him, for he knew... They were sing- 
ing the last verse now. How he had dreaded it! He bent 
his head forward, as though trying to shut his ears to their 
voices. But as they reached the last two lines an irresist- 
able impulse came over him and he turned in his saddle to 
look back at them. There they stood, those three, as in 
the old days, with arms about each other’s shoulders slowly 
waving their somberos from side to side in time with the 
words : 


‘* Her sons will give while they shall live 
Three cheers for Old Nassau ! ”’ 


“ While they shall live,” he repeated slowly. ‘That 
was the way we sang it together then. And by Heavens! 
we ’ll sing it together now,” he added suddenly, straighten- 
ing himself in his saddle. “ We'll sing it together ‘while 
they shall live’ and” he was speaking aloud now, softly 
and sadly, “and even while—while they shall die.” 
And with that he slid down from his horse’s back, walked 
a few feet away and drawing his revolver sent a bullet 
crashing through the wondering animal’s heart. Then, 
sliding the smoking weapon back into its holster, he turned 
on his heel and strode back to his companions. 
Walter Foote Sellers. 
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The Humbling of Bumby 


UMBY was a graduate of the great university of 
B Kingsville. He had been the worst “grind” in his 
class, and he had also been fellow in mathematics. ‘Won 
it by hard and consistent effort,” he would say, “ which 
of course, must always be backed up by a certain amount 
of ability,” and his eyes would glow with modest pride. 
With his classmates Bumby, or the “ The Grinder ” as those 
who knew him called him, was not popular. His air was 
too rarified they said ; he was too much like certain of the 
widely-known professors in his manner, his conversation 
was too much like the morning lecture. 

When he finished his college course, Bumby chose the 
teaching of mathematics as his life’s work, “It is a field 
where mediocre men are as numerous as goldenrod stalks 
in August, but meritorious—alas too few!” and he would 
smile down upon his listener as if there could be no question 
as to which number he would swell. I have often seen 
him lecturing to the Freshman class, his head bent down 
so that one could not see the fine sparkle in his eyes, a faint 
suggestion of a cynical smile hovering around his thin lips, 
while the students’ puzzled looks were fastened on his light 
hair always carefully parted down the middle. 

Well it is the story of the humbling of Bumby that I am to 
tell —a sad story of human weakness and retribution which, 
perhaps after all, he did not quite deserve—and the cause 
of it was a woman, a pretty, head-strong, graceful girl, whom 
Bumby loved second only to himself —or thought he did, 
at least. 

Valory Hawthorn was the daughter of a banker in 
Bumby’s native town, and was loved by her father with 
that devotion which is usually given toan only child. Mr. 
Hawthorne’s great desire was to see Valory married and 
quietly settled down as the wife of some good, steady fellow 
and he had chosen Bumby as the lucky one. “ Nothing 
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could be better,” he said to his wife in that time of conjugal 
confidence which follows the blowing out of the lamp, 
“Bumby’s a good boy, and his father and I have always 
been the best of friends, in fact I think we understood that 
this match should take place when when Tot,” he always 
called Valory “Tot” when he was in a good humor, “and 
George,” for Bumby had been christened that long disused 
name, were only boy and girl together. And now 
George is doing well and will no doubt be made professor 
in time, and has a good manner, indeed quite the de/ azr, 
as he himself would say, ard is very fond of Tot. In fact 
he has told me so and asked me about her, and I have told 
him he has my full consent to take the girl, and besides I 
will give them a house and Tot a little dowry of twenty- 
five thousand dollars on their wedding day, and then they 
will have seventy-five thousand dollars more when I retire.” 

“But have you spoken to Valory about it?” asked 
Mrs. Hawthorn timidly. 

“Oh, no! but I know she ’ll be willing, in fact I’m going 
to hint at a better reception of the boy tomorrow —for he 
says she has not been over kind of late—and now that that 
young rascal Turner who used to pay court to her is out of 
the way, I have no doubt but that she ’ll accept the boy — 
he ’s a fine fellow and, by gad, she must accept him.” 

But Mrs. Hawthorne knew Valory betterthan her husband 
did, and felt anxiety for the outcome of the morrow’s 
interview. 

When the subject was broached to Valory, she declared 
with a stamp of rage and tears in her eyes that she would 
have nothing to do with Bumby; that she despised him and 
hated him, that the poor little fellow could run home to 
his mamma, but that she would have nothing to do with a 
conceited monkey stalking about in man’s clothes, who 
had n’t backbone enough to propose for himself. But 
though the wind was somewhat taken out of Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s sails, he had as much temper as Valory, and 
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declared with equal vehemence that she should marry 
Bumby, that he was a fine fellow, that she might have a 
week to come round to his opinion, and if, at the end of 
that time, she had n’t,— well he would give his money to 
Kingsville University, and she should have but a pittance. 

So there was a truce for a week, during which time, or 
part of it at least, Valory would not see Bumby, though 
the poor fellow called around often enough with flowers 
and candy and other little tokens of regard, all of which 
she gave to the housemaid who brought them to her. 

Three or four days later, as Mr. Hawthore was reading 
the morning paper after breakfast, Valory came up to him 
and, with her eyes turned toward the floor and a timid 
smile on her lips, said that she had decided to take the 
persistent Bumby. 

“There ’s a good girl,” exclaimed the old gentleman. 
“T knew my Tot would see the wisdom of her father’s 
choice in time. And I will send John around this morn- 
ing with a check for five hundred dollars which you can 
use in buying your trousseau, and if you should need more 
why just let me know and you shall have it.” And he kissed 
Valory’s pink cheek and went down to his office. 

Of course Bumby heard of the capitulation and rushed 
around immediately ; and well he might, for he was about 
to marry a pretty girl, and—that which gave him more 
inward satisfaction —a hundred thousand dollars —a lucky 
fellow surely! But his enthusiasm was somewhat damp- 
ened by the reception he received from Valory. 

“ Darling,” he cried, trying to embrace her, “ You have 
made me the happiest man in the world to-day!” 

“How nice!” said Valory cooly, “I hope this great hap- 
piness may last. But listen to me, Mr. Bumby, I have 
promised to be your wife, I know, but until that pleasant 
event takes place, you may spare me your embraces.” 

“You are not going to let me kiss you, Valory?” he 
asked in amazement, “ Surely you are not going to be as 
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cruel as that,” and the poor fellow almost had tears in his 
eyes. 

“ My grandmother said she never let my grandfather em- 
brace her until after they were married, and I admire her 
discretion immensely,” replied the girl demurely. 

Bumby knew her well enough to appreciate the futility 
of pursuing the subject farther, and indeed he feared she 
might change her mind and the hundred thousand dollars 
would’slip out of his fingers; so he contented himself with 
spending most of his time at Hawthorne’s, where Valory 
talked to him, or ignored him or received him with the 
family, as she happened to fancy. 

A couple of evenings after she had announced her will- 
ingness to marry him, Valory, with her father and mother 
and the indefatigable Bumby, were seated on the porch 
awaiting the announcement of supper, when a gypsy danc- 
ing girl came slowly along the street, and seeing the gather- 
ing on the porch, walked up to the steps and began to sing 
a dance song, beating time with her tambourine. She was 
a beautiful creature, with large eyes and long, unbound 
black hair which hung over her shoulders, partly hiding 
her swarthy cheeks. Around her brow she wore a circlet 
of red velvet. Her dress was gay and fantastic, and a 
dainty ankle peeped out from beneath her skirt. Bumby 
thought he had never seen so lovely a woman and slily 
dropped a dollar into the tambourine which she passed 
around. 

Mrs. Hawthorne, who was a good, motherly soul, asked 
the woman where she was staying. 

“ Over in ze woods out zere we has our camp,” she said, 
pointing over her shoulder with her thumb, “and we tells 
ze ladies and ze gentlemen’s fortunes, too.” 

Bumby inwardly made a vow that he would go out to 
the camp and have his fortune told, for the bright eyes and 
the languishing glances of the gypsy woman had made his 
pulse quicken once or twice, and he thought, too, he might 
as well be assured that his love affair would turn out well. 
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So the next morning, carefully avoiding his friends, 
Bumby made his way to the gypsy camp. A small, half- 
naked boy was darting here and there among the wagons, 
and a dirty, slovenly-dressed woman was stirring the con- 
tents of a pot that hung simmering over an open fire. In 
answer to Bumby’s query as to the fortune teller, she mum- 
bled something which he could not catch, at the same time 
pointing toward a small tent. He made his way thither, and 
found the gypsy woman combing her long, black hair. “I 
have come to have you tell my fortune,” he said, pausing 
on the threshhold. 

The woman turned and for a moment her face lighted 
up with a quizzical smile; then she said, “ Will ze meester 
come inside?” 

What occured in there will never be told unless Bumby 
tells it —and that is not likely. Suffice it to say that he 
came out smiling with satisfaction and walking as if on air, 
and as soon as he was out of sight, a man stepped round 
from behind the tent, and a few moments later the small 
boy was hastening along the road to the Hawthorne’s, with 
a note addressed to Valory. 

That afternoon Mr. Hawthorne was surprised by a visit 
from his daughter. 

“Father,” she said, “I want you to take a walk with 
me. It wont be long, but you must come, you really must 
come—so much depends on it!” 

“But, my child,” he said, “I can’t leave to go walking, 
for I have an important engagement in half an hour.” 

“You'll have to break it then,” answered the girl, “for 
my happiness, papa, depends on it.” And she leaned over 
the old gentleman's chair, and kissed him gently. The 
kiss was irrestible, and he yielded. 

“Well, Tot, well,” he said, “since you will have it.— 
George,” he called to one of the clerks, “tell Mr. Potsit that 
I have been unexpectedly called away, but that I shall be 
here at four-thirty.” 
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They walked slowly out of the villiage and down the 
long winding country road. Valory was conducting the 
expedition and did most of the talking, indeed she was 
trying hard to entertain the old gentleman. Once he 
turned his head toward her, and when he glanced up again, 
he uttered an exclamation of surprise. ‘‘There is that 
gypsy woman, Tot! Where in the world did she come from?” 

And sure enough a couple of hundred yards down the 
road they saw the woman who had sung at their steps on 
the preceding evening walking toward them. She was 
dressed as then, but her black hair fell from beneath a hat 
now and her face was closely veiled. 

“T believe she is going to that old barn,— be very careful 
father,—I thought so, indeed I thought so!” said Valory 
in a low excited voice. 

The woman had entered the deserted house, and Valory 
hastily led her father, who was somewhat perplexed by the 
air of mystery and caution which the girl had assumed, to 
an open window from which they could see the interior; 
and there—oh deplorable sight !— was the luckless Bumby, 
vehement and protesting, on his knees before the veiled 
gypsy woman. 

“Why did ze gentleman want ze gypsy woman to meet 
him here for?” she was saying. 

“Oh, Juanita, my gypsy rose! my Turanian queeen! that 
I might see those lucent eyes which the cursed veil hides, 
that I might play with thy raven tresses, that I might gather 
a bud from thy ruby lips,” and Bumby rose from his knees 
and tried to tear off her veil. 

But she was too quick for him; nimbly placing her hand 
on his breast, she shoved him back with more strength than 
a woman usually possesses . 

“Ze gentleman is too much ze hurry,” said the veiled 
Juanita in measured tones, ‘ Wait! Does ze gentleman not 
love ze lady with whom he was sitting last night? She is 
beautiful, meester, but I—I am but ze poor gypsy dancing 
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girl,” and she coyly displayed her trim, neatly-clad ankle. 

“Juanita! Juanita!” he cried, “do not trifle with my 
mad passion! I love you, I worship you,—never mind 
about the other girl, that has nothing to do with us! Come 
remove the shadowing veil my lovely, sweetest heart!” 

The woman glanced quickly toward the window, where 
she saw the old gentleman’s red face bursting with rage, 
and Valory almost choking with laughter. With a sweeping 
gesture she tore the veil, hat, and even hair from her head, 
and with adry laugh said, “‘ Ah, meester, embrace ze lovely 
Turanian queen!” 

But Bumby’s face had gone white, his mouth was open, 
and his arms fell limp at his side, for there before him, 
with a smile of triumph on his face, stood none other than 
the hated rival, the young rascal Turner. With a cry of 
rage Bumby sprang at him, for he was not a coward at least. 
“ By George, I'll kill you:” he cried. (Even in his rage 
he chose his language with discretion.) 

But a voice from the doorway stopped him, and he turned 
to meet the gaze of the infuriated Hawthorn. “Get out of 
here, you d scoundrel,” he cried to Bumby, “and if I 
ever find you at my house again, I ’ll kick you out of it,” 
and the crestfallen instructor slunk away. Then turning 
to Turner, he continued, “Sir, I never knew your worth 
before, and I confess I have made a mistake. You exposed 
a villan, a d rascal, and I shall be glad to welcome 
you as my son-in-law.” At these words Valory flew into 
his arms, and we draw the curtain over that toucning scene. 

On their way home, after the now wmollified father had 
left them, Valory said, “You played your part grandly, 
Jack, and no doubt you would have made a success on the 
stage, but I think a bank cashier is a more respectable posi- 
tion, don ’t you?” which observation would tend to show 
that Valory was a practical young woman. “ And by the 
way, Jack, how much of the five hundred dollars did you 
have to give that actress?” 
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“Only half,” he answered laughing, “wasn ’t she great?” 

“Oh, y-es, fairly good. I hope she has gone back to her 
troupe,” said the girl looking in front of her. 

“She has,” answered Turner. 

And, of course, they were married and lived happily, and 
finally Turner became president of the bank,—but that 
has nothing to do with our story, and we are about to forget 
the poor, defeated Bumby. 

He returned to his college “a sadder and a wiser man,” 
with his self-opinion much shaken up by his experience. 
His friends say he is becoming quite a decent fellow, and 
it is whispered that he is booked for the next vacant assis- 
tant-professorship. But if you want to have a fight on your 
hands, just say to him, 

“Will ze meester embrace his lovely Turanian queen ?” 

McQueen Salley Wightman. 





Life and Art. 


“ T= life so short, the art so long to learn. —”’ 
As storms of flame that sweep through woods and burn 
Wildly and hot an hour, and then are still— 
Vanished we know not where; perchance to fill 
Some other world, but never here return. 


So are our lives. High, eager hearts that yearn 
Some guerdon from the jealous years to earn, 
How strike those words upon you like a chill — 
The life so short ! 


Not many days there are for work. O stern 
Of heart, despise the weak despair and turn 
Unto this thought thy hope : there lives man’s will 
More strong than all, triumphant to fulfill 
His years, and art is glorious to spurn 
The life so short ! 


Raymond Sanderson Williams. 








Mrs. Connor’s Suspicion 


RS. CONNOR had been in bed two hours, but she was 

VI not asleep. Charles had not come home— Charles 

who rarely went out at night, and when he did, returned 
invariably before twelve. Now it was after two. 

“T guess he is taking my advice about staying at home 
every night and reading the papers or talking politics with 
that horrid Tate Bresden,” Mrs. Connor had thought as she 
and her daughter Judith went to bed. She had felt a touch 
of satisfaction as this occurred to her, for her husband was 
a man who Jiked to remain with his family in the evenings 
after the day’s work down town, and to read his paper or 
receive occasional visits from old friends or, of late, from 
Tate Bresden, and others of the “boys” (Tate called them 
the “‘b’ys”) who came to consult him on some matters that 
Mrs. Connor classed under the somewhat vague head of 
“ politics.” Her energetic soul had rebelled at this idle- 
ness and especially at its ministers, the newspapers and the 
“boys,” and the night before she had told Charles her 


opinion. “Of course he has got mad about it, just like a 
man, but I do n’t care, for it will do him good to go out a 
little. . . . Idowish he had told me where he was 
going. . . . Well, there’s nothing to worry about, so 


I might as well go to sleep.” This is what Mrs. Connor 
said to herself at one o’clock, but she could not sleep, and 
she did worry, even going so far as to get up and throw 
her dressing sack around her (for it was October, and the 
the nights were chilly). She looked out the window down 
the loug empty street, with its rows of glittering lamps. 
If one could have seen Mrs. Connor at that moment, one 
would have understood, perhaps, why Mr. Connor liked to 
spend his evenings at home. For she had kept much of 
her youth and attractiveness, though their only child, 
Judith, was now seventeen. 

After her fourth visit to the window, Mrs. Connor went 
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back to bed, convinced that her husband had met with some 
accident. The late hour, the stillness in the house, and 
the night with its startling sense of impotance, fear and 
dependence, made it easy to imagine fantastic terrors, and 
she was on the point of calling Judith, when a familiar 
step echoed in the street. A moment later the night-key 
slid into its place, and Mr. Connor opened the hall door. 

Her first impulse was to run to him, but that was fool- 
ish, she told herself. If Charles wanted to conceal from 
her what he did, she was n’t going to show such anxiety 
about him. So when the stairs creaked, (as they will do, 
even under stocking feet), and a few smothered ejaculations 
of disgust, betrayed his progress, Mary carefully composed 
herself as if in sleep. If she had not been a little nervous 
and angry she would have smiled at her husband’s anxious 
glance in her direction, and the expression of relief that 
followed it. He did notturn up the gas, but groped around 
the room clumsily, glancing now and then toward the bed, 
as his foot struck a chair or table leg. 

At the breakfast table the next morning, Mr. Connor’s 
behavior was suspicious—at any rate so it seemed to his 
wife. 

“ Have you finished your brief in the Pitt case, Charles?” 
she said as she poured his coffee. 

“No, and I’ve got to work on it to-day,” he replied from 
behind his paper. 

This was miserable, but Mrs. Connor tried again. 

“What is the news this morning? Is there anything 
interesting ? ” 

Charles straightened out the sheets impatiently. When 
he was trying to read the editorials on the coming election, 
why would Mary persist in talking? 

“ Oh, about as much as usual,” he answered. 

So talk stopped, except between Judith and her mother, 
and Mrs. Connor was thinking, “‘ Yes, he is embarrassed. 
He does n’t look at me. What is it?” 
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Mr. Connor finished his breakfast quickly, kissed his wife 
good-bye in an absent-minded, perfunctory sort of way, 
and was gone without a word of explanation! Such a 
thing was so unheard-of in the Connor family, that Mrs. 
Connor was left in blank astonishment for fully three min- 
utes. What did it mean? He did not seem angry, only 
preoccupied. Plainly his thoughts were not with his family. 
Rapid feminine reasoning soon changed curiosity into sus- 
picion, with the result that for the rest of the day, Mrs. 
Connor was miserable. 

That night the performance was repeated. Mr. Connor 
held the paper in one hand, while he ate his supper with 
the other, went out immediately and did not return until 
two o’clock. The same thing occurred a third time and a 
fourth. Mrs. Connor was now consciously watching her 
husband, and she saw in all his movements hypocrisy and 
deceit. Yet, apparently, he was the same man she had 
known for twenty years, and had been happy with until 
four days ago! 

“But I see beneath the surface,” thought Mrs. Connor 
with a kind of sad satisfaction that she should be predes- 
tined to detect hypocrisy. ‘“ He is doing something that 
he wants to hide from me. Perhaps— perhaps— he is lead- 
ing a double life.” (She shuddered a little at those dread- 
ful words). “I smelt whiskey and cigar smoke on him the 
first night he stayed out so late—but those horried poli- 
ticians are always drinking and smoking. No, it’s not 
that. Poor Judith! I have ’t told her a thing about it 
yet. What will she think? And Charles has always 
seemed to love her so! But I must tell her all. It is my 
duty to warn her and prepare her for whatever is to come.” 

If Mr. Connor had got home early that night, doubtless 
his wife’s suspicions would have vanished like fog before 
a wind. But twelve struck and he had not appeared, so 
taking a candle, Mrs. Connor sought Judith’s room, with 
mind made up to tell the whole story. She stood a moment 
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by the bed, holding the candle so that its light shone full 
on the face of the sleeping girl. Judith opened her eyes 
wide. 

“ Judith ! ” said her mother slowly. 

The girl sat up straight with a jump. 

“Why mamma, is that you?” she said, “I thought I 
was dreaming. What ’s the matter?” 

“ Your father has n’t come yet, dear.” 

“ He has n’t!” said the girl in a sacred voice. “Why 
mamma you do n’t think he is hurt, do you?” 

Mrs. Conner did not answer. 

“Oh mamma tell me what it is! He is n’t dead?” 
Her throat was dry and the beating of her heart almost 
stifled her. 

“No, dear. He has not been hurt,” replied her mother. 

“Then why are you crying, if you know he is all right? 
I know there is something. What is it mamma?” 

“He’s stayed out —sob—every night till after two — 
sob — for almost a week —sob — and has n’t — told — me 
—anything — about it,” and the over-wrought Mrs. Con- 
nor burst into tears. 

“Ts that all?” said Judith, getting out of bed and put- 
ing her arm around her mother. ‘ Why, that ’s nothing 
to cry about, mamma. Papa has a case that he is working 
on, or he has been going to see some one, oh, anything 
could keep him out. I thought he was hurt,” she added 
in a tone of relief. 

“No, that is n’t it, Judith,” said her mother, have n’t 
you noticed that your father seemed embarrassed at the 
table in the mornings? I have been watching him, Judith, 
and something must be wrong.” This last with a com- 
pression of the lips that might have characterized the 
features of Atropos. 

“Oh, mamma do n’t say that! I know papa would n’t 
do anything wrong. And you do n’t know anything ex- 
cept what you 've gussed at, do you?” said Judith, with a 
shiver, and just a touch of suspicon entering her voice. 
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“No, I have n’t heard anything,” replied Mrs. Connor, 
“ But I have watched him carefully, and everything he has 
done for the last week has been suspicious,” she lowered 
her voice to a whisper. “It is all so strange and unlike 
Charles, that it has nearly driven me wild for a week, 
Judith — I just can’t bear it! I have tried to explain it, and 
excuse it, but I can’t deceive myself, and I just had to tell 
you to-night before things went any further. Oh my dear 
child, you don’t know what terrible suspicions have been 
in my mind!” And again a flood of tears choked utterance. 

“Oh mamma it ’s dreadful?” and Judith, too, began to 
cry. ‘What can we do? Do you think papa is— is—? 
Why don’t you go and ask him?” 

“T have tried to, dear, but I could n’t. He has always 
been so good and kind until now, and —and—. But I 
will ask him tomorrow,” said Mrs. Connor with the cour- 
age of desperation. 

The next morning Mr. Connor was dressed and down. 
stairs at six o’clock, though he had been out the night be- 
fore until two, as usual. His face was a little flushed and 
he seemed excited. As Mrs. Connor passed behind his 
chair, she glanced over his shoulder and saw on the paper 
before him the name “Charles K. Connor,” printed in glar- 
ing black letters. His arm concealed the rest. She sank 
into her chair, faint and weak. Yes, this was what she 
had expected, but now it had come she was stunned. All 
in the papers! “He might at least have been less brutal 
and told me before,”’ she thought dimly. Her breast was 
heaving as if from sharp physical pain or exertion. She 
glanced up for a moment and met her husband’s eyes fixed 
upon her. There was an excited sparkle of triumph in 
them. 

“Mary,” he said, “*‘ Mary —” 

She gasped and let her head fall on her hands. 

“T know it, Charles, I know it all. Do n’t t-tell me,” 
she faltered. 
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“Why, what’s the matter, Mary,” said her husband, 
starting up from his chair and coming to her side. ‘“ Are 
you sick? You know it! Know what? You could n't, 
Mary! Nobody knew it until last night. We have carried 
the City!” And he waved the paper enthusiastically in 
spite of his concern. 

“Oh,” cried his wife, with a world of astonishment and 
perplexity and shame in her face. Fora breath her mind 
stood still and refused to act, then, a moment later, with a 
strong effort, she regained her composure. “I’m so proud 
of you, Charles,” she said, smiling, “and so glad! I thought 
we had been beaten. I heard so last night! But what 
does that awful headline mean,— you weren’t running for 
anything yourself, were you?” 

“Oh, that ’s nothing,” said Mr. Connor, with a gesture, 
half laughing, half impatient. “Tate Bresden and some 
of the boys put that in; they never do have*sense enough 
to keep quiet when they win.” 

“ And that is why you have been staying out so late at 
night?” asked his wife, reproachfully. She had her cue 
now and took her part well. ‘“ Why didn’t you tell me 
what you were doing? I was beginning to get worried.” 

“T did n’t want to trouble you about it. Well, it’s all 
over now, and I’m glad enough to sing. Staying out at 
night like that and making speeches and trying to keep 
the boys in order, is more than I want to try again for 
sometime. I sha’ n’t go into another election for a while, 
I tell you.” 

“T hope not,” said Mrs. Connor with emphasis. “It’s 


such a strain on you.” 
Raymond Sanderson Williams. 
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Editorial 


Now that the annual elections to the upper 
The class clubs have taken place, it would seem 
Upper Class that the time were ripe for a discussion of the 
Club Problem: problem which existing conditions present, 

if, indeed, such a discussion were ever legiti- 
mately to arise. The problem which has arisen in the 
course of the growth of the club system is one presenting 
numberless difficulties, which for various reasons have re- 
ceived as yet but little public consideration, yet if honest 
confession be good for the soul, surely honest discussion 
cannot be productive of evil, particularly when dealing 
with a question of evident importance to a large body of 
men. Consequently, whatever be the opprobrium attach- 
ing to the opening of the question by The Nassau Liter- 
ary Magazine, we feel assured that our action cannot do 
harm, and may even accomplish something of good for 
Princeton University. 

The situation, we believe, may be briefly stated as fol- 
lows: There exist in Princeton ten organizations known 
as upper class clubs, composed of men of the senior and 
junior classes, elected with much the same idea that men 
are elected into gentlemen’s clubs the world over— that is, 
an idea of congeniality and companionship, and a common 
purpose. The purpose, in this case is to take meals to- 
gether and to provide a permanent organization through 
which various forms of recreation may be put within the 
reach of the members. Had this remained the sole pur- 
pose of these organizations, there would be no problem. 
But of late years, at least, two new ideas have crept into 
the conduct of the clubs which have tended to aggravate 
the situation, and have given birth to certain conditions 
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variously looked upon as both excellent and of menace to 
that democracy which has ever been considered the true 
spirit of this institution. The first of these ideas is one of 
distinguishing the members of the clubs with visible insig- 
nia of their social position. The exact reason for continu- 
ing this seems to be rather difficult of ascertainment. It 
is a feature of no other similar set of organizations else- 
where in this country, and is by no means characteristic 
of gentlemen’s clubs, in the common acceptance of the 
term. It adds nothing to the effectiveness of the purpose 
for which the clubs were formed, and the evil which the 
creation of such a distinction has brought about seems more 
than likely to outweigh such good as might be thus accom- 
plished. There appear to be only two possible motives for 
the wearing of such obvious means of distinction as hat 
bands — the one a matter of pure, personal pride which we 
would fain believe unworthy of Princeton men, and, more- 
ever, rather ludicrous as well, since the distinction so 
gained is neither one of acknowleged merit, nor, consider- 
ing the number of hat bands, a remarkable honor of itself. 

The other motive may be said to be, perhaps, the desire 
for the betterment of his own club which each individual 
clubman feels —a betterment which he believes is to be 
secured by advertising his club through its members, un- 
mistakably labelled by such insignia. Aside from the as- 
sumption that the wearing of hat bands by some men will 
creditably advertise a club among the underclassmen, it is 
worthy of note, en passant, that many of the men who are 
considered the best men in their clubs, perhaps because 
they are the best men, are moved by no such extraordinary 
motives and do not wear the insignia of their organiza- 
tions, while it is undeniable, also, that many men have no 
well defined motive in wearing hat bands, doing so only 
because others do so—acting, so to speak without rhyme 
or reason. Yet, too, there are, we believe, many men who 
do wear hat bands, not flauntingly, but with a certain pride 
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of club and patriotism of association which is logical and 
laudable. They do what they do, we are convinced, only 
because they see no harm in it; so we are the more confi- 
dent that once the evils of such a custom are clearly pre- 
sented to them, they will be as earnest as any in endeavor- 
ing to mitigate the deplorable conditions which have re- 
sulted from these unforeseen distinctions among the under- 
graduates of our democratic University. Consequently, it 
is largely to them that we must address what we say, being 
certain that if we convince them of justice of our position, 
they will be only too glad to inaugurate a movement which 
the welfare of Princeton seems to demand. 
Wherefore, bearing this always in mind, we are enbold- 
ened to proceed and to point out that if the motives which 
lead members of the clubs to carry the insignia 
The Evils of their organizations with such display are at 
Thereof, all doubtful, the evils which result from the 
consequent distinction between clubmen and 
non-clubmen are well defined and surely worthy of consid- 
eration. In the first place, the marking of any set of men 
by patent insignia tends to separate the men so marked 
from their fellows. When there is added to this a species 
of presumption of unconformity to certain requirements, 
which is the lot of the non-clubmen, the former class 
is apt to obtain from an unbiased observer a greater, 
and in this case, an undue amount of attention. Judg- 
ments among underclassmen are hastily formed and are 
often of a wholesale character. And when these judgments 
of men in the upper classes are based, as from lack of in- 
dividual acquaintanceship they must necessarily be, upon 
a distinction which fails to distinguish, save in the most 
artificial way, the perspective of University life and 
University men gained by the underclassmen is very apt to 
be erroneous. And a perspective so gained by many of 
these men at the very outset of University life is too often 
retained through the four years of their course. This is 
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fair, neither to the non-clubmen nor to the clubmen, since 
it gives the latter a status which they do not possess and 
in many cases do not care to maintain, and since the former 
are deprived of much just appreciation for what they are 
and what they do in the University. Some of the non- 
clubmen, it is true, are able to earn positions of sufficiently 
prominent a character to make their failure of election to 
aclub a matter of little or no consequence to them, yet this, 
too, only serves to further isolate those of the non-clubmen 
who may be working in less pretentious fields and to ac- 
centuate a distinction which is unfair to the upper class- 
men themselves, but particularly unfair to the underclass- 
men in whose minds it has most weight. 

There is another phase of the club question which, while 
not so patent an evil, is deep-rooted and of evident harm. 
This is club life in itself, with all that it must and does 
mean. Say what one will, it is in its very nature, a life 
of comparative luxury and of peculiar interests which both 
tends to decrease the participation of the clubmen in the 
active affairs of the University and to turn their endeavors 
into channels more closely connected with their clubs. 
The former condition is beyond further remedy than an ap- 
peal to these men to remember that Princeton is in need 
of the work of every capable man to preserve her status in 
scholarly, literary, athletic and other fields of University 
activity. The second point is, however, one which is more 
obviously productive of unwelcome conditions. It in- 
cludes the question of the participation of the club in Uni- 
versity politics and of electioneering for members from the 
sophomore class to carry on the existance and traditional 
status of the organizations. The latter matter is generally 
supposed to have been settled, but as this is not the first 
time that it is supposed to have been settled, we may be 
permitted to doubt the effectiveness of an arrangement 
which still allows a tense rivalry between clubs in the 
treaty and clubs not so bound. The importance of the 
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club as a factor in University politics has already been 
recognized by the athletic council, in the changing of the 
time of holding the elections for assistant managers of the 
various teams to preceed the elections to membership in 
the clubs. This has succeeded in eradicating little of the 
club participation in politics and has only increased the in- 
centive to electioneering. Moreover, it has failed to touch 
the vital point of the present system, which lies in the pur- 
pose of the clubs to secure prominet men, even at the cost 
of a certain quasi-sacrifice of their original purpose — 
companionability. And what tends to aggravate the con- 
dition more is the fact that some men who have failed of 
election to a club before achieving a distinctiou which has 
served to induce the members of some club to change their 
minds, have not had sufficient pride to refuse. So that as 
long as the good of a man’s club is for a moment held in 
the balance with the highest good to the University —as is 
constantly done when clubmen support a clubmate in ex- 
clusion of other considerations than that he is a clubmate 
—and so long as sophistry of any sort succeeds in convinc- 
ing the members of a club that one of their associates is 
first to be considered for a position, regardless of his rela- 
tive fitness for the place—just so long will the clubs re- 
main a menace to the democracy of Princeton, a hindrance 
to the best interests of the University. 

So much for existing conditions. Now the ques- 
And a tion of a remedy arises. The one sufficient solu- 
Solution. tion of the problem would, of course, be the vol- 

untary action of the clubmen—to suppress the 
wearing of hat bands, to effectually abolish electioneering 
for all time and to retain only the social idea of the organ- 
izations untinged with any shade of politics. Yet there 
seems to be no immediate prospect of such action by the 
undergraduate members of the clubs. They are too close 
to existing conditions —they see too clearly the necessity 
for self-preservation. We believe that one solution of the 
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problem would be a larger graduate participation in the 
affairs of the clubs. We believe that the alumni are suf- 
ficiently unimpassioned to be less imbued with the club 
spirit and proportionately more imbued with an enlarged 
perspective of University life which results in what we call 
Princeton Spirit. And because this is so, we are confident 
that when they realize the harm which results to the Uni- 
versity from the whole existing system, they will take the 
matter promptly in hand and endeavor to deal with as 
much of its regulation as lies in their power as earnestly as 
they tried to ameliorate the electioneering evils. 

But in taking this, action, the alumni need not work al- 
together alone or in an unoffical capacity, nor need the 
well-intentioned of the undergraduates remain passive 
spectators of a movement, the consummation of which 
they desire. The most salutory reforms in the life of the 
University have come from the action of the student body, 
and there is little doubt but that this question would meet 
with prompt solution at undergraduate hands, did not the 
inaction of many of the upper classmen who have the in- 
terests of the University more at heart than their own in- 
dividual glory or that of their clubs testify to a certain 
hesitation in regard to the means to be employed which 
renders the majority powerless to act. Anxious as these 
men are to deal with the matter in a thorough and effec- 
tive way, the support and assistance of the authorities 
seems to be necessary to concerted effort. Wherefore, the 
greater part of those who have considered the matter turn 
to the Trustees of the University for such an expression 
of sentiment as will open the way clearly before the under- 
graduates and render the required action indubitably in 
the power and duty of the student body. The clubs have 
become an important factor in University life. They 
need regulation —indeed, some day they will have to have 
some sort of official recognition. There seems to be no 
reason, then, why the Trustees of the University should 
not take the matter under consideration. An expression 
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of the simplest kind of the sentiment of that body would 
have a most salutory effect. There need be only the sug- 
gestion that all the clubs be bound by a uniform regula- 
tion of their own making, which shall effectually eraatcate 
any electioneering for members of the clubs, and that the 
members of the clubs be distinguished by no further insig- 
than such pins as each club may, at its discretion, adopt. 
It may be said that such regulations would partake of the 
dictatorial in prescribing what men shall wear. Perhaps so; 
yet the athletic council provides, similarly, that no man 
shall wear athletic insignia without its permission, and a 
perusal of the University Charter leaves no shadow of a 
doubt but that it is in the power of the Trustees of the 
University to do more than suggest — indeed, to go further 
and prescribe what the students in the University shall xo¢ 
do, even as has already been done in numberless other cases, 
familiar enough to the average undergraduate. The only 
requisite is that the Trustees of the University be convinced 
that such action is essential to the welfare of this organi- 
zation which is in their charge. It is our purpose to show 
that such is the case, by thus presenting a résumé of con- 
conditions as unbiasedly as possible. If we have not suc- 
ceeded, we have done no harm; on the other hand, if what 
we have here set down shows the existance of a situation 
which is and ever should be unwelcome to those who have 
the best intererests of the University at heart, we trust that 
the matter will not be allowed to drop. Sooner or later 
we believe that the problem must be faced, either by the 
undergraduates or by the Trustees of the University —if 
not by the former, then inevitably by the latter. The 
sooner it is taken in hand, the more readily can the solu- 
tion be carried into effect, and the difficulties which beset 
the democracy of Princeton University disposed of once 
and for all. However, as the undergraduates, for various 
reasons, not difficult to discern, seem loath to take the in- 
itiative, the matter must now wait the consideration of the 
Trustees of the University. 























Gossip: 


OF THINGS IN GENERAL 


“If a little knowledge be dangerous, where is the man who has so much as to be 


out of danger?” 
Huxley, Science and Culture. 


“Once there was a GIANT HORSE, 
That walked through all the Town, 
A-stepping into all the Roofs, 
And Smashing Houses down ”’ 
Mr. G. Burgess, The Purp. C’w 


) bel is the fashion, now, to talk about philistines and philistinism with 

sneer in the sleeve at all ideas not compatible with one’s own chosen 
ideals. If the Authorities should perhaps allow one elective to every 
man filling a position on university publications, you can readily imagine 
the howl that would arise at such unconservative pandering to budding 
ambitions for journalistic effort. Or suppose thatthe grounds committee 
should by any hap reap where they have seeded and the senior class be 
allowed to cheat the purse of the needy and erect their own class-day 
seats around the cannon, you may surmise the cry of ‘‘ philistines’’ and 
‘‘vandals’’ that would go up. The most profitable kind of a philistine 
is generally a hedonist, although he may think himself to be otherwise. 
Fra Elbubbler has gathered no end of these kind of sheep into his flock, 
and especially from this particular fold. His spicy, pithy epigrams have 
had their effects, though perhaps one is not aware that he ever said, ‘‘Be 
happy and you will be single.’’ 

Things are commencing hereabouts, and one is bewitched and dazzled 
by the fair visions clad in silks, satins, cheesecloth and whatnot that 
float across the once masculine campus; the trees aud the grass— but 
just then something snapped within the brain case of the Gossip and he 
was all right again. Yes, it is Commencement at last, the time of meta- 
morphoses and disruptions. Those of our number who have looked 
shyly at us from under the rims of their little black caps, now flaunt 
boldly the insignia of their nascent manhood, as they stride along the 
walks with all the dignity and assurance of a four year old. Let us not 
begrudge them their budget of pride, for what one of us is there who 
has not had that same pride of realization? The erstwhile sophomores 
now sport their gay ribbands for the first time, while the juniors tread 
the earth with heavy and solemn step, their pace majestic as they go, 
for, sh! not a word, /Aey are Seniors and must perforce seem bowed down 
with the weight of newly assumed responsibilities, But the graduating 
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class is not thus unceremoniously to be backed off the collegiate boards, 
for they still have their little part to do, however saddened they may be 
by the knowledge that at last they are upon the threshold of the world. 
They can realize that Commencement is not only the beginning of real 
life but that it also means The End, Finis. Finis to the happy-go-lucky 
life of fun, and perhaps study. Finis to all the petty jealousies and 
strifes that seem so real in their significance aud that are able in some 
instances to strengthen and in some instances to darken the life which 
they environ. Out in the World one will have such a wider horizon that 
difficulties lose the gigantic proportions which they seem to assume in 
their insular position here. 

So it is with no ordinary sorrow that one feels that the time has come 
to bid farewell to the class of 1902. But saying farewell is a tiresome 
arrangement at best, so we wish to have nothing but words of praise for 
those who are so soon to go out from among us into that outermost coun- 
try, the World, and nothing but hopes of success for them when they 
get out there. When they come back in twenty years from now, fat and 
prosperous, to enter their boys in the great and glorious class of, say 1926, 
here ’s hoping that they will have the interests of Princeton as much at 
heart as they have had them at heart during their career here, and that 
they may present us with a Little Hall, an Art Museum, (2 das 
Yart/), or perhaps a Tank, not this last, however, in the shape of a 
class baby. 

With Commencement comes baseball and athletic enthusiasm. In 
contrast to all this, is there at the same time any literary enthusiasm ? 
Have you, reader, ever been to a Junior Oratorical Contest? Probably 
:0t ; the usual attendance consists of the speakers, the judges, and pos- 
sibly St. Peter. In the instance of a recent banquet in the interests of 
literature, we must ask ourselves whether the action of representative 
athletic men, who disdained to be present, much less to send their re- 
grets, is to be considered as typical of the general attitude here toward 
letters. Illustrations of this attitude are not difficult to find. When, let 
us say, a man prefers au orange monogram to a modest medal such as 
Princeton is wont to give to her successful debaters one is forced to believe 
that athletics are assuming a larger value than ought to be accorded them. 

The Gossip does not wish to be understood as decrying the worth of all 
athletic culture or as taking the position of a divine who recently oc- 
cupied the University pulpit in bewailing the time and money spent on 
athletics that might.be so much better spent in spreading the Water Cure 
among the heathen in foreign lands. The hide-bound character of such 
sentiments is of course most apparent and thespriukling cum grano salis 
by men who think will be of sufficient remedy. These matters, however, 
will not settle themselves. Shall we be content to sit with folded hands 
and wait for the dawning of another day? 


























Book Talk. 


The Strollers. By Frederic S. Isham. Indianapolis: The Bowen- 
Merrill Company. $1.50. 


In this book Mr. Isham has succeeded in weaving about a company of 
strolling players a very pretty story of love and adventure (not of the his- 
torical novel ‘‘ swashbuckler’’ sort, we are happy to say), which in its 
naturalness is really refreshing. The scene carries one all the way from 
London to the City of Mexico, at that period which we are accustomed 
to vaguely describe as ‘‘the forties.’? This time, by the way, is happily 
chosen, for it was an era of transition and change in the United States 
which renders it one of the most interesting decades in our history. The 
locomotive’s whistle was just beginning to be heard creeping westward; 
Texas had but lately declared her independence and was knocking for 
admission to the Unian, while the West was daily asserting itself as the 
coming backbone of the nation. It was atime when active, throbbing 
life was in everything, and so furnishes an easy background to a tale of 
this kind. There is a thread of mystery runniug through the book 
which, however, is given only enough prominence to add interest with- 
out detracting from the main theme. It is true that at first the many 
allusions to Louis Phillipe, the runaway king, awaken in the reader a 
state of nervousness, a sort of fear that he may run into this distinguished 
personage as he turns the page, as though rounding a corner, but this 
feeling is dispelled as the plot begins to thicken. The action of the plot 
begins when Saint-Prosper, a young Frencliman who has seen service in 
Africa and has resigned his commission for reasons later disclosed, falls 
in with a strolling company of players at an inn in the Shedango Valley, 
New York. Here also he meets his rival and the ‘ heavy villain ’’ of the 
book, one Edward Manville, an impulsive, hvt-brained young fellow 
who is deserving of a better end than the one the author has accorded 
him. Of course it is necessary for the story that Saint-Prosper should 
succumb to the charms of the youngest and fairest of 7he Strollers, Miss 
Constance Carew, a ward of the manager's, and straightway he joins 
them in the capacity of playwright. With them he wanders westward 
into Ohio, across to Kentucky and down the Mississippi to New Orleans, 
sharing their successes and reverses as one of the theatrical family. It 
is in the Crescent City that Saint-Prosper’s fortunes go against him, so 
that as a result he secures a commission and goes with the American 
army to Mexico. The most dramatic touch in the entire book is the 
scene at Chapultepec, when Saint-Prosper discovers the body of his bro- 
ther, now a soldier in the Mexican Army. About his neck he finds a bag 
of jewels —the jewels which had brought about his own fall and forced 
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Saint-Prosper’s resignation from the Army of France. Emptying them 
out into his hand, he gazes on the precious stones a moment as though 
computing their value, and suddenly in bitter anger hurls them far out 
over the mountain side, to mingle with the common clay. Although 
there is much of the tragic in the last part of the book, the story has the 
conventional happy ending. Zhe Strollers is not a remarkable book— 
it does not attempt to introduce a number of historical characters to sup- 
plement the plot, as is so common just now, nor does it ask us to believe 
impossible deeds of its heroes and heroines—but therein, after all, lies 
much of the charm of the story. 


Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall. By Charles Major. New York: The 
The MacMillan Company. $1.50. 


It is rather discouraging to pick upa much-heralded book only to find 
that in the first six pages the hero has summarily disposed of a half 
dozen doughty antagonists. One would be very much tempted to leave 
Dorothy Vernon to her fate after this bloody introduction did not the 
author hasten to promise that the life to follow would be less strenuous. 
It is difficult to make an estimate of Mr. Major’s latest book. In a way, 
Dorothy Vernon is interesting, but at the same time it is extremely dis- 
appointing. The leading characters are lamentably weak personages, 
particularly the heroine, so that the reader’s sympathies for her are very 
seldom aroused. Mr. Major has made a grave mistake in allowing Dor- 
othy to betray Mary, Queen of Scots. It is not necessary to the story 
that this should happen and by her act the heroine is alienated forever 
from the reader’s cficctions. At times, it is true, Dorothy ‘rises to the 
occasion "’ with sudden flashes of womanly nobleness which atone for 
many of her weaker acts,—but she falls far short of being the ideal 
which the author would have us suppose her to be. Much of the con- 
versation is commonplace, and what bits of description there are do not 
excel in brilliancy. As in his former work, Mr. Major’s sixteenth cen- 
tury speech is the language of present-day Indianapolis, so that histori- 
cal color and atmosphere are almost entirely lacking. The best part of 
the book is the illustrations, by Christy —they are really excellent. 


Poems. Robert Uunderwood Johnson. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $1.20. 

It is always a pleasure to find a book of verses containing so many 
touches of good poetry as this last volume by Mr. Johnson. His present 
work contains substantially all his serious verse written in the last twenty 
years, including the contents of previous volumes, and other poems 
which had not hitherto appeared in book-form. The first poem in the 
book, ‘* Winter Hour,” has already received the praises of the critics, 
but the little lyrics scattered through that poem can, and should be 
praised again and again. Among his early verses perhaps the best is 
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‘*A Spring Prelude,’’ which, besides being a good example of musical, 
easy-flowing, graceful blank-verse, is full of charming and sincere appre- 
ciation of his subject. It might be said that ‘‘ Spring ’’ has been a theme 
somewhat too popular with the throng of verse-writers, but no one read- 
ing this poem will regret its present writer’s having touched upon that 
season of the year. Another poem to be mentioned is ‘‘ Browning at 
Asolo,”’ in which the author’s love and respect for the one after whom 
many of his poems are modelled, is charmingly shown. Browning and 
Emerson are undoubtably his masters, yet they are but the means 
through which the gracefulness and poetic insight of his verse is ex- 
pressed. When Mr. Johnson sings of Italy he is at his best, and all his 
heartfelt love for that country and its poetic environments is to be found 
in his ode-like Italian rhapsody. The ninth verse is a beautiful example 
of repeated vowel sounds and liquids. The sonnets, however, age below 
the high average of the rest of the book. They contain sweeping gen- 
eralizations, long, involved sentences, and are unsatisfactory reading. 
Towards the end of the volume, the verses seem to depreciate in power 
and the unsuitability of a subject like ‘‘ Remember Waring,”’’ is only too 
plainly apparent. In a portion of the book Mr. Johnson has undertaken 
the task of versifying some of the translations of the poems of Zmar, the 
Servian poet, giving us a glimpse of the works of a country whose 
national poems Goethe considered fit to match with the finest produc- 
tions of the Greeks and Romans. It would, indeed, be difficult to find 
a poem having a more charming, graceful expression with the exact 
rythm that the subject demands than ‘‘ A Fairy from the Sun-Shower.”’ 
The variety of topic and meter through this volume is great, ranging 
from a pure classical ode to verses on political current events. 

We can confidently assure all American lovers of poetry that they will 
find many things to charm them in this volume— picturesque allusions, 
scholarly knowledge and musical technique, all delicately and gracefully 
touched by a characteristic talent. 


Heralds of Empire. ‘‘The Story of One Ramsay Stanhope, Lieutenant 
to Pierre Raddison in the Northern Fur Trade.’’ By A. C. Lant. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


With the immediate past and present influx of historical tales, there 
has come the usual abundance of criticism of the plaintive and decry- 
ing sort from the rigid chroniclers. Yet whatever these critics may op- 
pose, it is nevertheless true that place a story in a period determined not 
by abstract years, but by familiar historical characters who ‘‘take part,” 
and you give to that story an interest and tangible reality that lead the 
reader beyond mere bindings. Thus it is with Mr. Lant’s novel. Mr. 
Raddison’s adventures carry one fromthe ‘* merry times”’ of the Restora- 
tion or the hard period of New England witchcraft into the primitive fur- 
producing country of the North where pelt trading is less an industry 
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and more a struggle of arms and intrigue. Here it is a record of pioneer 
daring and ‘‘ how your New World hero begins at the pristine” task. 
The closing chapters tell of courts and courtiers, of life in the city — 
and somewhat of love. It is a good story, well but plainly told, with here 
and there a beautiful bit of English. It has sufficient of action and 
active force, and, what is of most importance in any novels, it interests. 


An American at Oxford. By John Corbin. Boston: The Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

In this book Mr. Corbin admirably fulfills the purpose of his work, 
which is, as he sets forth in the introduction, to show that Oxford affords 
to its undergraduates a very sensibly ordered and invigorating life, and a 
very sensibly ordered and invigorating education. This he believes is 
not given by our American institutions, nor will be, until our social and 
educational systems are more perfectly organized than they are at present. 

The author gives a certain prominence to the social as well as the ath- 
letic life at Oxford, for, as he says, the peculiarity of the English ideal 
of education is that it aims to develop the moral and social no less than 
the mental virtues—to train up boys to be men among men. Only by 
understanding this fact is it possible to sympathize with this system of 
instruction, its peculiar excellences and its almost incredible defects. 
He further goes on to show how much our colleges have inherited from 
the parent institutions, and to what extent the collegiate educational sys- 
tem has been formed by the English and American people. 

In treating of the college as an educational force, and the problems of 
an American University. the author does not confine himself to Oxford 
alone, but deals with these subjects in a broader sense, as being applica- 
ble to universitiesin general. Here we are treated toa number of original 
ideas in an attempt to solve some of the problems which are perplexing 
the heads of our universities today. On the whole, however, the title of 
the book is misleading, for the author wanders most unconcernedly be- 
tween Oxford and Harvard, from the past to the present and back again, 
advancing theories and suggesting reforms quite apart ftom his subject. 
However, the book does contain an excellent description of Oxford 
undergraduate life, and that part of it at least is sure to interest American 


college men. 


The Outlaws. Le Roy Armstrong. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50. 

In the fiction of late years Indiana has been the scene in which the 
plots of many interesting novels have been laid, but the building of the 
canal which ‘‘cuts likea gash across that State’’ isa subject which had been 
untouched until the present book of Le Roy Armstrong's, 7he Outlaws. 
This same quality of newness and the fresh and interesting material 
contained in the book give it half its charm. The plot is not 
complex nor are the characters numerous. The plain and quiet life 
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of the settlers of sixty or seventy years ago furnishes a pleasing 
background for the introduction of the cleverly drawn figures of 
Jared, the reprobate trapper; Phil Whitesell, the seer of ghosts, and the 
other inhabitants of the village. Storking and Haley, the discordant 
elements, furnish the needed contrasts. An unobtrusive love story, the 
tale of Dan Rank and Prudence Caruth, is the thread that weaves the 
whole together. The outlaws themselves play only a minor part, serv- 
ing to bring Rank, the central figure of the book, from his villlage life 
out into the world, and showing him the occupation to which he was 
born. Although the book lacks unification and coherence and is some- 
times rather crude, its pleasant and interesting style makes it very en- 
joyable for light summer reading. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Bowen—Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 
The Strollers. By Frederic S. Isham. $1.50. 
D. Appleton & Co , New York. 
The Outlaws. By Le Roy Armstrong. $1.50. 
Heralds of Empire. By A.C. Lant. $1,50. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Education and the Larger Life. By C. H. Henderson. $1.30. 
An American at Oxford. By John Corbin. $1.50. 
To the End of the Trail. By F.l. Nason. $1.50. 
Funk and Wagnalls Co., New York. 
Daniel Weston. By Israel Putnam. $1.20. 
The Ruster. By Frances McEbrath, $1.20. 
Harper & Brother, New York. 
The Kentons. By W. D. Howells. $1.50. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The History of English Literature. By W. V. Moody. $1.50. 
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